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I.—Foreran Po.itics. 


Tar Burdwan Sanjivani of the 7th July writes as follows, with reference Bonpway Saxsvast 
+ es Tol ;,, 10 the Secretary of State’s despatch on the cost of July 7th, 1896. 
ar -—? one om the Suakim expedition :— 3 
The Indian people are suffering from a chronic 
scarcity of food and water, they are overburdened with taxes—but what of that? 
England is the mistress of Indiaand her command must be obeyed. India must 
anyhow find money for the Soudan expedition. The cost of that expedition 
cannot be placed on the shoulders of the English people. Any attempt to 
saddle England with the cost will create great discontent in that country, and 
may even bring about the fall of the Ministry. But India is like one that is 
dead, and she can be ill-treated and insulted with impunity. The English 
Ministry cannot run the risk of losing office and they cannot venture to offend 
the English public, But they do not care a brass farthing for the discontent of 
the Indian people. It is not, therefore, at all strange that they should lightly 
treat the representations of the Government of India. But the Government of 
India has manfully done its duty, and is entitled to the thanks of the Indian 
people. Justice and righteousness cannot be expected to triumph in the 
a and the Governor-General in Council need not take this defeat to 
eart, | 
2. The Hitavadi of the 10th July warmly praises Lord Elgin’s Govern- _—armavany, 
The cost of the Suakim war, Went for its intention to protest a second time July 10th, 1896. 
’ against the Secretary of State’s proposal to saddle 
India with the expenses of the Suakim war. Whether this protest will do any 
good is more than the writer can say. But there can be no doubt in any impar- 
tial mind that it ought to succeed. 

The writer cannot, however, help fearing that it has been determined before- 
hand to saddle India with the cost of the Suakim war, and that the debate and 
discussion upon the subject is a sham, a hypocrisy which is a part and parcel of 
high politics. 

8. The Bangavasi of the 11th July thus comments on the Secretary of — a,ycavasr, 
The British Ministry on the State’s despatch on the cost of the Indian contingent — juty 11¢n, 1896. 
question of the Indian contingent. to Suakim :— | 
The Secretary of State’s decision will do no 
good. Many blind and self-deluded Indian patriots fondly think that British 
administration in India is conducted purely on the lines of justice and equity, 
and that the Indian people are entitled to political rights and privileges onnatls 
with their conquerors, Political beggars as they are, they never cease to boast 
of their liberty and equality, The British Government in India hasdone many 
things to disillusion these self-deluded patriots, and the British Ministry have 
again been pleased to bring them to their senses. J.et the Indian people | 
understand that they are a subject and not afree people. They cannot live 
and act as a free people. The English profession of justice and equity is after 
all a hollow profession. When they will understand these truths, they will 
realise what their true position is, and try to improve it by more practicable and 
serviceable means than « hollow political agitation. We ought to be thankful 
to the British Ministry for the valuable lesson they have taught us. 


4. The Sanivani of the 11th July thus comments on the Secretary of — sanavawr, 


The Secreta f State on the State’s despatch on the Suakim expedition —— July 11th, 1896. 
cach 02 the Tadinn seadinnint In the opinion of Englishmen India has been 
conquered by the sword. In the opinion of the 
Indian people, England did not conquer India, but was entrusted by them- 
selves with the task of Goreng the country, We need not at present discuss 
the question of the English conquest of India, and we readily accept the English 
as our conquerors. Now, there aretwo, and only two, principles of government 
which a conquering nation can follow in its dealings with a subject people. 
The first is to grind down the latter, ill-treat them, oppress them and wring 
money out of them, to bleed them almost to death. The second is to govern 
them beneficently, to add to their wealth, and to increase their prospesity. 
It is this latter policy that the British Government has from the very beginning 
followed in its dealings with the Indian people, The proclamation of Her 


Gracious Majesty the Queen-Empress.and the memorable utterances of such 


July &th, 18%6. 


DARUSSALTANAT 
AND Urbvu GUIDE, 
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; sas Lord Canning, Lord Lytton and Lord Dufferin, all point 
og: wep fact, namely, that India is governed. for the Indians and not for 
England, that not a farthing of the Indian revenue 16 to be spent for the good 
of England, every farthing of it being spent on the improvement of thie condi- 
tion of the Indian people. But now that impression, that fond belief, 18 going 
to be dispelled. The Indian people have come to learn that English interests 
are to be promoted at the cost of the Indian people. a 

‘The Soudan is a country south of Egypt. India can have nothing to do 
with this far-off country. Indian interests can in no way be involved in 
English interests in Africa ‘The Soudan expedition was undertaken sim ly 
with the object of rehabilitating Italy’s prestige in Europe and strengthening 
the hold of the British Government on Egypt. Indian interests are in no way 
involved in this Soudan expedition, and yet India has been compelled not only 
to send troops to Suakim, but also to bear the ordinary expenses of the Indian 
contingent. The British Government professes benevolence in its dealings 
with the Indian people, but in practice it 1s the most arbitary in this respect. 
It is well that at least the professions of the British Government are benevolent. 
The British Empire in In dia is founded on the confidence of the Indian people 
in British justice and equity. That confidence once shaken, the British Empire 
will be shaken to its foundation. Divorce British rule in India from justice and 
righteousness, and it will at once begin to totter. ~ 

The manner in which Lord Elgin and his Council have protested against 
the selfish policy of the Home Government reflects great credit on the 
high-mindedness of the English people. The fearless independence with which 
they have condemned the policy of their master, the Secretary of State for 
India, can be found in the English people, and in the English people alone! 


II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)— Poltce. 


5. The Sahachar of the 8th July completely approves of the Hindu 
: | Putri.t’s scheme regarding the formation of a detect- 
ne on a police force for the whole province. A good force 
: can be constituted with men chosen from among 
the ranks of native Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors along with some outsiders. 
The ablest among the mufassal Inspectors and the detective Inspectors in 
Calcutta should be appointed as Assistant Superintendents of the propused force, 
and the whole department should be placed under the Superintendent of the 
Thuggee and Dacoity Department. A detachment of the force should be 
placed in each district under the District Superintendent. Constituted on this 
plan, the cost of the new force will not be large. And if any additional ex- 
penditure is incurred, it will be more than compensated for by the increased 
facility with which crime will be detected. 
6, The Warussaltanut and Urdu Guide of the 9th July 8 bs that there are 
 Badmashes in Machoabazar, Cal, ‘% 2U™ber of Ladmashes in the Machoabazar quarter 
cute. eee ~*~ of the town, who forcibly take away things from 
| shops and threaten to cut the shop-keeper’s throats 
if they make any complaint to the Police. The writer is in possession of a 
long list of such oppressions, but does not dare to publish it, lest he should 
meet with the same treatment at the hands of the Calcutta Police asthe Editor 
of the Nayyaari Hind of Allahabad had, some time ago, met with at the hands of 
the Police of the North-Western Provinces. | : 
¢ The Mihir-o-Sudhakar of the 11th July says that the ae ne 


account indu- ; 
The Police in the Hindu-Musal- of a Hindu-Musalman quarrel in Ol 


miamtnennee Malda, sent by a correspondent, will show how the 
. Hindus, and especially the Hindu officials, oppress 
the Musalmans and interfere with their religious practices :— 


On the occasion of the late Ba 
sacrificed a cow in the Jumma-Ma 
Hindu habitations. One or two w 


kr-Id festival, the Musalmans of Old ‘Malda 
— of the Ben situated at a distance from 
, washermen, however, who happened to witness 

Gnduaed alt Trim rmed the Hindu residents of what took place, and the latter 
ik when ahi re op-keepers to make a strike against * aoe customers. 
» atter having suffered inconvenience for some days, the Musalmans 
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opened ‘shops on their own account, two Hindu gentlemen; Radharaman 
Babu, a Medical Practitioner, and Madan Babu, a pleader, interposed, and 
brought about a reconciliation, ‘lhe, reconcilation, however, was of short 
duration. For the Hindus again commenced their oppressions. This time 
not only was a reconciliation effected though the intervention of Babu Jagat 
Chandra Goswami and Babu Rukmini Kumar Set, but the Hindus promised to 
observe their old practice of not ringing bells and blowing conch-shells in 
their temples during the days of the Muharram, and to cut down the branches 
of all trees overhanging the roads along which ¢azzias were to be carried. 
According to this promise, the branches of many big Fazlt mango and other 
trees overhanging the Municipal Roads in English Bazar and Old Malda, and 
which: belonged to poor Musalmans, were cut down. Be it also said to the 
credit of the Hindus that they also cut down the branches of a Kadamba tree 
in a temple, and promised to pull up the branches of a big aswattha tree when 
the ¢azzias would pass. So far the relations between the Hindus and Musalmans 
were perfectly friendly. On the morning of the ¢azzia day, however, the 
District Superintendent of Police, Babu Jadab Chandra, appeared in Old 
Malda and deman'ed to know who had prohibited the ringing of bells and 
the biowing of conch-shells in Hindu temples ; and though the Musalmans’ told 
him that the prohibition was a voluntary one on the part of the Hindus, made 
in — of a compromise, he gave permission to the Hindus to ring bells 
and blow concli-shells. It was also, probably at the instigation of this officer 
and his subordinate, the Sub-Inspector of Old Malda, who secretly fanned the 
flame, that the Hindus refused to do as they had promised with the branches 
of the aswattha tree. The Musalmans did not quarrel, but quietly went back 
with their ¢azzias. Some of the principal Hindu residents then asked the 
Musalmans to bring back their processions, as they were willing to have free 
passage made for the ¢azzias. In the meantime, some Hindus had telegraphed 
to the District Superintendent saying that one Doma, a Musalman, intended 
to slaughter cows in several places in Old Malda that day. The fact, however, 
was that the man intended to sacrifice only one cow in a dargah removed 
from the Hindu quarter, in fulfilment of a vow which he had made for his 
son’s sake. But on receipt of the telegram, the District Superintendent 
came to Old Malda, filled the place with his blustering, and told the 
Musalmans that he would abolish cow-staughter in Old Malda altogether. 
An enquiry brought out the fact that only one cow was to be sacrified, 
and that in a distant dargah. The District Superintendent did not in so 
many words prohibit the intended slaughter, but said that the consequences of a 
korbunt would have to be taken hereafter. It is also said that on the occasion 
of his second visit to Old Malda, he took the signature of several Muhammadans 
to an order signed by a Hindu Deputy Collector, who was in charge of the 
‘district, in the absence of the District Collector, in which cow-slaughter was 
prohibited in Shahagadai, Jumma Masjid and ‘Thakurbari. The Musalmans 
sioned the document from a fear of the police. Shortly after this, a Deputy 
Magistrate, named Maulvi Abdul Huq, came from the Sadar to enquire, and 
found that there was no opposition to the Musalmans sacrificing a cow. But 
from a fear of the police, the Musalmans could not fulfil their vow of sacrificing 
a cow on that day. The next day, the District Superintendent again came to 
Old Malda, and told the Hindus to prosecute the Musalmans, and on their 
refusal to proceed against their neighbours, himself charged about 20 or 22 
Musalmans with an attempt to wound the religious feelings of the Hindus. 
He must worry the Musalmans anyhow, because he cannot put a stop to cow- 
slaughter in the Malda district. It is hoped that the worthy Secretary of the 
Malda Muhammadan Association will do his best to protect his co-religionists 
from the consequences of the District Superintendent's wrath, and that the 
District Magistrate will himself make an enquiry into the cause of the quarrel. 
Babu Jadab Chandra should be transferred trom Malda. 
8. The Sangavasi of tlre 11th July observes that village chaukidars are 
: - generally recruited from among the labouring 
ane. Vilegs cnnakiee- classes. These men work during the day time, 
and heing exhausted by the day’s work, cannot properly do their duty at night. 
It is said that the recrudescence of theft and dacoity in the country is due to 
the chaukidars not giving loud warnings|when going their rounds. Whether 
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is is trueor not ht to be ascertained, Is the chaukidar’s pay, by the way 
ee than the orale? of a day-labourer ? eos , 


(b°\— Working of the Courts. 


9. Tho Aitaradi of the 10th July, says that considerations of prestige 
= have hitherto prevented Government from punish. 
Mr. Morshead again. ing Mr. Morshead for the irregularities of which 
he has been guilty. When this paper drew the attention of Government to the 
objectionable letters which he wrote to Mr. Maseck, Government gave the 
assurance that Mr. Morshead would never again be guilty of such indiscretion, 
But many months have not elapsed since that assurance was given, and the 
writer finds it necessary to report a fresh objectionable proceeding on his 
art. | 
. The police sent up three persons under section 392 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure for trial before Mr. Morshead. Instead of trying them 
himself, Mr. Morshead sent them to a Subordinate Deputy Magistrate, Baby 
Upendra Chandra Mukharji, for trial. These three men had been challaned 
once before on the same charge, and had been discharged, and the police had 
now sent them up a second time without adducing any new evidence. Under 
these circumstances, the Deputy Magistrate admitted the accused to bail. This 
raised a tempest. Enraged at the Deputy Magistrate’s proceeding, the Police 
Superintendent, Mr. Briscoe, wrote to Mr. Morshead protesting against the 
Deputy Magistrate’s order, whereupon Mr. Morshead issued an order requiring 
the Deputy Magistrate to quash his proceeding, and to submit an explanation for 
having admitted the accused to bail. 

An explanation was submitted, but itdid not satisfy Mr. Morshead There 
was no reason, the Deputy Commissioner replied, to doubt the truth of cases 
which were challaned by the police in A Form, and he ordered the Magistrate 
to cancel his order admitting the accused to bail, and to send them to hajat 
The Police Superintendent, too, wrote him an authoritative letter requiring him 
to do the same. Probably alarmed at this, the Deputy Magistrate sent the 
accused to hajat on the 9th June last, The accused had, therefore, to rot in haat 
till the 1st July, when their trial was concluded. But, in spite of the evident . 
leaning of the Deputy Commissioner and the District Superintendent towards 
conviction, the Deputy Magistrate was compelied to acquit the accused for 
— of evidence. Who knows that that officer will not have to suffer for 
this 

Mr. Morshead is acting in such a way that it is necessary to transfer a 
and to punish him otherwise. Will not mischief be done by the great trut 
which Mr. Morshead’s fertile brain has enabled him to discover, namely, that 
Magistrates should entertain no doubt about the truth of cases which are 
challaned by the police in A Form? What will be the consequence if the 
Magistrates subordinate to Mr. Morshead all act upon this principle? The 
writer earnestly entreats Sir Alexander Mackenzie to do something. 

10. The Chinsura Vartavaha of the 12th July draws attention to the 

es _ hardship and inconvenience to which complainants 

unatinae the Magis- are put in consequence of the procedure which has 

a been adopted by the Magistrate of Hooghly for 
receiving complaints. The Magistrate receives all complaints himself, and 
then distributes them among the Deputy and Bench Magistrates. If these 
Officers be occupied when these smuiohionts are brought to them, they cannot 
be attended to at once. It so happens, therefore, that a complainant has to 
wait till evening for examination by a Deputy or Bench Magistrate, and as 
their complaints have to come back to the District Magistrate with their 


depositions, they have often to stay at Sadar more than one day in order to get 
Out summons. 


(d)— Education. 


11. The Murshidabad Hitaishi of the 8th July waits to see what decision 


_ the Director of Public Instruction arrives at on the 
wie oe ee memorial of the Bengali authors, but is not 
, Sanguine that the evil complained of will be re- 

moved, because the Director is, as it were, romaletibe ainhes the spell of the 
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members of the Text-Book Committee. The memorialists ought to go to 
some higher authority for redress. 
12. The Hitavadi of the 10th July writes as follows :— 
a Pandit Chandrakanta Tarkalankar is the 

fapetit Chandrakanta Tarka- guthor of many Sanskrit works. He is a scholar 

ae possessed of encyclopedic knowledge. He has 
few rivals in Poetry, Grammar, Smriti, Philosophy and Vedic learning.. His 
epic, Chandravansa, and his dramas, Satiparinaya, Probodhsatak, Anandatarangini 
and Kumudisudhakar, are jewels in literature. His commentaries on Gobhil 
Grihyasutra, Sraddhakalpa, Grihyasangraha and other works on Smriti have 
excited the admiration of every professor in that branch of learning. His 
Tattvaval is an exposition of the Vaisesik philosophy according to the ancient 
commentators. He has also written a commentary on that philosophy vindi- 
cating the originality of Kanad, on which certain previous commentators had 
not laid sufficient stress, It is no exaggeration to say that this commentary 
has introduced a new era in the study of Sanskrit philosophy. His com- 
mentary on Kusumanjali, a text-book on logic, is admired by every reader. 
His Sanskrit style appears more like that of an ancient Rishi than that of a 
modern Sanskrit scholar. His latest achievement is an appendix to Kalap 
treating of Vedic grammar—a feat, the difficulty of which can only be appre- 
ciated by a Sanskrit scholar. By composing this appendix, the Pandit has 
conferred an inestimable bvon on all students of KAalap by removing the 
imperfection of that celebrated grammatical treatise. 

Besides the printed hooks mentioned above, the Pandit has many books 
in manuscript. For who shall be at the expense of printing many Sanskrit 
works in a country in which Sanskrit learning is so little appreciated? It is 
to be hoped, however, that the zamindar of Sherpur, Babu Harachandra 
Chaudhuni, will yet enable Sanskrit scholars to know what those manuscripts 
are, 
Pandit Chandrakanta, though appointed Professor of Sanskrit literature 
and grammar in the Sanskrit College in 1883, taught Rhetoric and Philosophy 
for many years, and has now to teach Smriti. He was appointed on a pay of 
Rs. 75 and has not yet reached Rs. 200. 

In recommending him for a pay of Rs. 200, Mahamahopadhyaya Mahesh 
Chandra Nyayaratna wrote as follows in 1884 :— 

He is a most distinguished Sanskrit scholar, the like of whom cannot 
easily be met with in the country. He is, moreover, a most successful teacher. 
His private pupils have passed the Sanskrit Title Examinations in various 
subjects and won the first rank from time to time. The students of the 
College also highly value his lectures, and Iam entirely satisfied with him in 
every respect. He is also a general referee on difficult points connected with 
Sanskrit literature. He has written a Bhasya or commentary on the Grihya 
Sutras (Aphorisms of Gobhila), a work of rare merit, which the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal have published at their own expense. He has also published 
various highly meritorious works in Sanskrit and Bengali. He has been a great 
acquisition to the College, and the vast reputation which he enjoys for learning 
and erudition has naturally reflected upon it. It may also be mentioned that 
the private pupils of the Professor have followed him here from Mymensingh, 
Their number ranges from 10 to 20, whom he not only teaches but also 
supports according to the traditions of the Zola system. ‘The salary which he 
receives from the College, Rs. 80 a month, is therefore wholly inadequate to 
meet his expenses. Under these circumstances, I beg earnestly to propose that 
the Professor’s pay be increased to Rs. 200 a month either by promoting him 
to the fifth grade and giving him the maximum pay of that grade, Rs. 150, and 
a personal allowance of Rs. 50 a month, or by giving him a salary of Rs. 200 
outside the grade, as has been done in the case of Babu Nilkantha Mazumdar of 
eo a ee 

Professor Chandrakanta’s predecessors used to. draw Rs. 150, while he draws 
Rs, 80 only, though his attainments are by no means inferior. 

Tbe recommendation made by Pandit Mahesh Chandra Nyayaratna in his 
favour was not accepted. Not even now has he reached Rs. 200. When 
Pandit Mahesh Chandra Nyayaratna was about to retire, a rumour arose that 
Pandit Chandrakanta would succeed him as Principal. We were disposed to 


HitTavaDl, 
July 10th, 1896. 


SARASWAT PATRA, 
July 11th, 1896, 
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lieve this rumour, as Pandit Taranath Tarkavachaspati had once. been 
spaabel Principal ‘of the Sanskrit Department of the College. But the 
roved false. : ; | | 
ve said that Pandit Chandrakanta will soon retire. He had indeed 
intended to retire during the Principalship of Pandit Mahesh Chandra, and 
was only prevailed upon by the importunities of the latter to remain. The 
present Principal, too, wishes his continuance in the College, for the connection 
of such a de with the institution naturally reflects glory upon it. As the 
Pandit has not been long in the service, the pension which he can expect under 
the ordinary rules will be small. In any other country a man like him would 
have enjoyed a Government pension without ever having served Government. 
But this is not to be expected under English rule. Government will, in our 
opinion, honour itself by granting the Pandit full pension. Will the Lieutenant- 
Governor attend to this matter ? | 
13. The Saraswat Patra of the 11th July has the following :— 


The Central Text-Book Committee, Calcutta, 
‘The Central Text-Book Com- hag asked Bengali authors to write text-books on 
ee Bengali grammar on certain lines laid down by it. 
The forwardness of the Text-Book Committee led us to think that it had 
thoroughly studied the Bengali language, and acquired as great proficiency in it 
as Panini had in Sanskrit. But its suggestions for improvement, as published 
in the Education Gazette, have removed that impression from our mind. The 
suggestions are far from being perfect or practicable. Inthe field of knowledge 
the social or official rank or position of its votaries is of no consideration. The 
country would willingly and gladly accept suggestions for literary reform from 
even a penniless scholar who has devoted his life to the study of the Bengali 
language and has gained a perfect insight into its secrets, but it will treat 
lightly pretentious but empirical theories of reform, even though they bear 
the imprimatur of an august literary body like the Central Text-Book Com- 
mittee. Even the united voice of the people of Bengal will be of no avail 
in this respect if it is not supported by sound suggestions. Language does not 
follow grammar. It is grammar that follows in the footsteps of language. 

We admit that some of the suggestions made by the Central Text-Book 
Committee are sound and useful, and ought to be accepted by the writer of 
text-book on Bengali grammar. Most of the suggestions, however, are far 
from being sound. They are calculated to mutilate grammar and put a stop 
to the advancement of the Bengali language. ‘These suggestions may be 
acceptable to authors who write text-books to order, but they are not to be 
followed by those writing books on Bengali grammar. 


Let us examine some of the suggestions of the Text-Book Committee. 
We will say nothing about the Committee’s suggestions regarding the classifica- 
tion of the letters in the Bengali alphabet. We do not understand why 
prolation of the voice should not be recognised in Bengali grammar when 
Bengalis have not yet ceased to prolong the voice in singing, crying, and calling 
people aloud, 

_ Writers of text-books on Bengali grammar are advised not to lay down 
minute and critical rules about the distinction of 4 :dental 3; and ¥ (cerebral s) 
and q (dental ) and « (cerebral n). The Text-Book Committee does not 
certainly wish students not to learn to make such distinctions. Its object, no 
doubt, 18 to simplify the study of the Bengali language and make the study of 
Bengali grammar less difficult and tiresome to young learners. It is, however, 
quite impossible in many cases to teach a boy how to make a distinction 
between 4 and ¥ or between q and « without grounding kim in the rules. of 


grammar. ‘Take, for instance, the two words sett and eae —words with. the 


same prefix and derived from the same root. In the first the a (n) is cerebral 


and in the second the q (n) is dental. How is a student to make this pice 
distinction? fexq and fe4<qtw are two words most frequently used. In the one 
the s (4) ne | oa 


of 4q is dental, in the other it is : 
; ) cerebral. H learner to 
account for this seemin OW 18 © FOenE. ere 


. ing anomaly? Such distinctions cannot be taught without 
eager student in the principles of language, without digs Bags, study 
distinctions ha Cece cep ty nO doubt gradually learn to make these 

© course of his acquaintance with the language, but that takes 
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time, and‘that process of knowledge is certainly not less difficult or tiresome 
than the study of the language through the study of the rulés of its grammar, 
The Text-Book Committee advises the writers of text-books on grammar 


not to make a classification of words into AqxH and ~wWeyR, 4%.¢., into declinables 
and indeclinables. ‘qapz, f.¢., indeclinable words are not, a rarity in the Bengali 
language. How are the indeclinables efea, Jaz, FarXas, Cts: which are 


largely used in Bengali to betreated? They cannot certainly be banished from 
the language. How, then, are they to be called? How will you treat words 
formed by the combination of other words with these indeclinables ? 

The Text-Book Committee seems to have a strong objection to the term 


faceradty faceted, z.c., adverbs qualifying adjectives. In its opinion no such 
minute classification of adjectives need be made. We, however, fail to under- 
stand how such minute classification can be avoided. In qu qa (big boy) the 
young learner will no doubt call qo (big) an adjective of aaq (boy). But in 
qs Wea Iay (very beautiful boy) how is he to characterise the adjective qu 


(very)? How is this difficulty to be got over? You cannot certainly banish 
adverbs qualifying adjectives from the Bengali language. If the Committee 


has very strong objection to the term factadtq faceted, let it better advise the 


writers of text-books on grammar to call it simply by the English name 
“adverb.” 


No rules are to be laid down in a text-book on Bengali grammar about the 
formation of the words going by the name ‘ Ta aasife” in Sanskrit gram 
mar. A list of such words is to be made and marked and labelled as “ a list of 

irregular formations” (farttecq faa). No minute rules are also to be made 
‘about the krit (se) and the wnavi (Calf) formations. The ge formations 


are one of the principal elements of the Bengali language. It is ‘simp! 
suicidal to ignore them, and not to lay down the rules by which they are guided. 


Take three #e formations— efeeta, esate and frat. One who has not studied 
the rules about the formation of these words will be at a loss to account for the 
difference in the form efest_a and estetq. He will take one of the two 
different ways of spelling the same word for a mistake. He will also fail to 
understand why faat7 like erfeetq should not have another form, namely, 
araiz. If, again, a student is not initiated into the mysteries of the Calf 
formations, he will not be able to account for the derivation of such common 
words as 6. The Text-Book Committee, of course, suggests that a list of the 


general name “irregular formations” (fq*ttecq fae).. But is it advisable to 


prepare long lists of such words and make tlie young learner commit them 
to his memory and repeat them like a parrot? Is it not far more desirable to 


let the mind of the young iearner have free and full play, and teach it how to 


bring them under rational rules and categories? | 
In conclusion, let us say something about the object of the Text-Bouk 
Committee in laying down the so-called suggestions for reform. We are at one 
with the Committee in thinking that a text-book on Bengali grammar should 
not be written on the lines or in slavish imitation of a text-book on English 
err pa But we are at a loss to understand why the Committee should 
orbid an author to closely follow Sanskrit grammar in writing a text-book 
on the grammar of a language which derives all its chief elements—its life 
and soul, so to speak—from the Sanskrit language. Divorce the Sanskrit 
elements: from the Bengali language, and yon have nothing left but a few 
aboriginal words and forms. Under such circumstances, the Text-Book 
Committee is misled in requiring text-book writers to treat.Sanskrit words and 
phrases with scant: courtesy in a text-book on Bengali grammar and include 
them all in a general list to be marked and labelled as “ irregular formations ” 
or words fartista fa) Let us- goa little further than the Text-Book Com- 
mittee in recommending a root-and-branch reform of Bengali grammar. Let 


se and Gatfe formations should be made and they should be called by the 
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ngali grammar be written not on the lines of English, Sanskrit, French, or 
poe O yhar gramme of an Aryan language. Let it, far better, be written after 
the model of the Chinese grammar. In the Chinese language, every letter of the 
alphabet is a word and a study of the Chinese alphabet is a study of the Chinese 
vocabulary. The Chinese method can be easily followed in Bengali grammar 
by treating all words, forms and phrases as irregular formations. That, we hope, 
will more than satisfy the members of the Central Text-Book Committee, There 
is another method which a writer can follow in writing a text-book on Bengali 
grammar. Let the methods of geometry be followed. Let there be laid 


down certain definitions, postulates and axioms, and out of these let a. 
grammar be evolved. Let it then, for instance, be postulated that after ¢ the 
a of at will be cerebral, but the q of 7% will remain dental and undergo no 
change. Let it also be postulated that S@ means *{y (tree), qa means 

(crocodile) and qq means 4% (nails). Euclid could build his whole geometry 


on definitions, postulates and axioms, and it must, by no means, bean impossible 
task to construct a grammar inthe same way. But, after all, the fact is that you 


can construct a text-book on Bengali grammar by “irregular formation,” but 


you can hardly treat the Bengali language as an irregular formation and not as 
a natural and rational growth. 


14. Ata meeting of the Higher Training Society, a resolution was moved 
that the time had come when the Government 
_ The question of high education might withdraw from the field of high education, 
ee and lend its support to the promotion of technical — 
education. Referring to this resolution the Sanjivant of the 11th July observes 
that the young members of the society ought not to meddle with such high 
and abstruse questions. The leaders of the Higher Training Society should 
be warned against allowing the boys to dabble in such pretentious questions. 
Cannot’ the Government encourage technical education ‘without laying the 
axe at the root of higher education? If the Government applies the pruning 
knife to its useless and unnecessary expenditure, it can spare sufficient money 
for the promotion of the country’s welfare. 


15. The B. N. Institution, observes the same paper, was disaffiliated by 


the Syndicate of the Calcutta University, on the 
, The B. N. Institution question ground that it had admitted students of the Kesav 
— of the Calcutta Uni- “Academy to its classes without requiring them to 

produce transfer certificates. At the last meeting 
of the Senate, a resolution was moved in favour of the re-affiliation of the 
institution in question. During the discussion of the question, it transpired 
that the disaffiliation was mainly due to a difference between the school 
authorities and Babu Isan Chandra Ghosh, Deputy Inspector of Schools, 
Calcutta. It is said that this difference owed its origin to several books written. 
by the members of the Education Department not having been appointed 
text-books in the offending school. If this allegation is true, it reflects great 
discredit on the Education Department, and this is one of the many scandals 
connected with its name. It was admitted that the B. N. Institution had 
violated the transfer rules, but the Senate considered reprimand a punishment 
adequate enough for the offence. The Senate has requested the Syndicate 


to re-affiliate the Institution on its giving an undertaking never to commit a 
similar offence again, : 


16. The Chinsura Vartavaha of the 12th July says that the University 

courses for the different examinations are so heavy 
and the examinations are so rigorous that dull. but 
pte drudging boys pass more easily than intelligent boys 
who dislike to drudge. This accounts for the fact that many who never passed 
a University examination are found to be, on the whole, more accomplished as 
writers and scholars than many B. A.’s and M. A.’s. Such an anomaly 18 possible 


only under the system of education which is pursu d by the Cal Universi 
a system which, while it inpart hes Ga a oe 
al ioriens the bran’ of ae A ~ real knowledge, undermines the het 


The University system of educa- 
tion. 


who are subjected to it. 
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17. The Dainik-o-Samichar Chandrika of the 15th July joinsthe Aitavudiin Danr-o-Samacuar 


recommending Mahamahopadhyaya Chandrakanta 
Mahamahopadhyaya Chandra ‘Tarkalankar for a special pension. Pandit Chan- 
— drakanta in an eminent Sanskrit scholar, his erudi- 
tion is comprehensive and all-sided—he is a Mahamahopadhyaya in the true 
sense of the term. Sir Alexander Mackenzie should show special consideration 
to such a man, and in doing so he will not act without a precedent, Sir Ashley 
Eden granted the late Dr. Ktajendra Tal Mitra a _ pension, and thereby 
gave the Indian public great satisfaction. Pandit Chandrakanta is, to use a 
Bengali metaphor, an ocean of learning, and in honouring him with a special 
pension, Sir Alexander Mackenzie will honour himself. None but a man of 
merit can appreciate merit in another person. Sir Ashley did justice to Rajen- 
dra Lal. Let us hope with the Hitavadi that Sir Alexander will do justice to 
Chandrakanta. 

There is reason why the Government should show special consideration 
to Pandit Chandrakanta. The erudite Professor was induced to enter Gov- 
ernment service at a comparatively advanced age. He is about to complete 
fifty-five years of his age, but he has not even completed fifteen years of service. 
He will not be entitled under the ordinary pension rules even to half his pay 
as pension at the time of his retirement. The Government need not, however, 
stick to the ordinary pension rules in a case like this. Dr. Mitra was granted 
the pay he drew (Rs. 500) as pension. Let Tarkalankar also be shown similar 
consideration. In England, Goverrment pays eminent professors honorariums 
simply to honour and encourage learning. The English example should be 
followed in India. It was followed in this country during the early days of 
British rule. The late Pandit Jagannath Tarka Panchanan was granted a dritti 
or honorarium for his learning. It should be one of the duties of all Govern- 
ments to patronise learning and honour learned men. , 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


18. The Sahachar of the 8th July says that though Sir George Gampbell’s 
gi» Alexander Mackenzie’s solu. Proclamation explaining the object of the road-cess 
tion of the question of water. confirmed the assurance given by the Duke of 
supply. Argyll in that connection, and though a Collector 
here and a Collector there protested against the misuse which was made of road- 
cess money, the proceeds of that cess were not devoted to purposes of water- 
supply, and the grossest misuse of those proceeds was made under Sir Charles 
Elliott. Sir Alexander Mackenzie was at first angry with the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika for saying that His Honour’s predecessors had misused road cess money. 
But a really noble-minded man that he is, he has now come to see that road- 
cess money has been actually misused and has therefore determined to devote 
it in future to water-supply. Praised be His Honour! The man who admits 
his error is a really great man and deserves to be worshipped. Sir Alexander 
is a real well-wisher of Bengal. His scheme for water-supply will not make 
the imposition of any fresh taxes nen! Nor is it ne ie to impose taxes 
upon marriage, &c. Sir George Campbell attempted to impose such taxes, but 
he was vetoed by Lord Northbrook. By carrying out his scheme, Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie will earn the gratitude and the blessings of the people of Bengal. 


19. A correspondent of the Sanjivani of the 11th July has the following 
das: iniiaiak Ginatenes ob Diteel, about the District Engineer of Jalpaiguri :— 
ag ee The District Board of Jalpaiguri has, for the last 

few years, been trying to protect the north bank of 
the Jhaldhaka by driving spurs of sé/ wood into the ground, and thereby barri- 
cading the river, as it were, on this side. The Board has already spent about 
Rs. 40,000 or Rs. 50,000 for this purpose, but in vain. Every year spurs 
are set up, and every year they are washed away by the river. The District 
Engineer, Gagan Babu, always reported that he was trying his best to protect 
the bank of the river against its inroads, but it was impossible to keep a 
turbulent river like the Jhaldhaka in check. Lately the Officiating Engineer, 
Rai Durgadas Das Bahadur, had been to inspect the spurs set up this year. The 
following is the conversation he had with the contractor, Babu Sib Chandra 
Biswas :-— 
Durgadas Babu.—Why are these spurs wrongly set up ? 
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Contractor.—That is the practice here. 

Durgadas Babu.—Are you in the habit of setting up the props of your huts 
in the same fashion ? 

(The contractor was silent.) a 

Durgadas Babu.—How much of a spur has been driven into the ground ? 

Contractor.—About eight feet. sa 

Durgadas Babu.—Please, pull up a spur and let me see how much of it has 
been driven into the ground, 

Contractor.—It is impossible to pull up a spur driven eight feet into the 
round, Gagan Babu never used to examine the spurs in this way. 

Durgadas Babu.—Gagan Babu is responsible for his actions and I for mine. 
I have nothing to do with what Gagan Babu used to do or not. I know that it 
is quite possible to pull up a spur. I must have a spur pulled up and 
examined. 

Contractor.—No, Sir, I cannot do that. (The Engineer had a spur pulled 


up and inspected. It was driven only five feet into the ground.) 


Durgadas Babu.—W hat is this I see? 

(The contractor was silent.) | | 

The Engineer then asked the contractor if the terms on which he had taken 

up the work had been settled. The contractor answered in the negative. This 
is very strange. The thing is, the contractor is Gagan Babu’s nephew, and 

they settled the terms of the contract between themselves. ‘The consequence is 
that the District Board has been made a loser to the extent of Rs. 40,000 or 
Rs. 42,000 which have been all wasted through the fault of the District Engineer, 
who also made the Board spend about Rs. 1,500 to no purpose by purchasing 
wire rope for the purpose of facilitating ferrying in the Jhaldhaka. Every 
engineer of experience, however, knows that wire rope cannot be used 1n a river 
like the Jhaldhaka, which is always changing its course. Gagan Babu has 
wasted Rs. 1,500, and he ought to be held responsible for this, It is said that 
no account of this sum has been kept by the District Engineer. 

The’members of the Jalpaiguri District Board are all honest men. They 
ought not to tolerate the jobberies committed by the engineer. The Lieutenant- 
Governor and the Commissioner of the Division: should not allow such jobberies 
to m committed. A sifting inquiry should be made into the District Engineer’s 
conduct, 

20. A correspondent of the same paper writes in defence of the District 

Engineer of Jalpaigun. Gagan Babu is a just, in- 
dependent and philanthropic gentleman, coming of 
a respectable and well-to-do family. He has been 
serving as a District Engineer on a pay of Rs. 550a month for the last 18 or 19 
years. Asa man of frugal habits is it impossible that heshould save Rs. 30,000 
or Rs. 40,000 without using unfair means? Instead of investing his money 
in Government ct he has invested it in landed property and _ tea- 
yarden shares. Would his slanderers have been satisfied if Gagan Babu had 
wasted his money or invested it in Government paper? Has the District Engi- 
neer committed an unpardonable offence by building a house at a cost of 
Ks. 20,000 for the purpose of letting it out? It is true that Gagan Babu has a 
few thousand rupees invested in tea-garden shares, but the amount of money 
thus invested is by no means large. There are many in Jalpaiguri possessing 
fabulous wealth. Why is nothing said about them? Munshi Ruhimbux, for 
instance, who is praised beyond measure by Gagan Babu’s enemies, is a peshkar 
on Rs. 3° or Rs. 40 a month, but in fifteen or sixteen years he has amassed 
Rs. 50,000. Why is no suspicion breathed against him ? 
21. A correspondent of the a ae of the 11th July says that 
80 completely have the memberships and appoint- 
District Bosra, "* “* Malda ments in the Malda District Board a saaaahineel 


by the Hi ig 
duftris and chaprasts are Metheiees ae that one may wonder if its very 


henge Usain A sub-overseership having lately fallen 

Mie postin 7 gw Engineer 8 establishment, one Abod Ali Khan, = & after 
the wn § snc bon @ nal examination of the Bihar Industrial School, also passed 
But not havi 4 ssaaninasion of the Sibpore College, ‘applied for the post. 
his application which nn certificate of having passed the latter examination, 
ware Was supported by a recommendation from the Inspector of 


A defence of the District Engi- 
neer of Jalpaiguri. 
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Workshops, was rejected, and the post was given toa Hindu. The grievances 
of the Malda Musalmans cannot be removed without increasing the namber of 
Musalman members in the District Board. It is hoped Government will 
favourably consider the Malda Muhammadan Association’s memorial on the 
subject. | 

22. The Hindi Bangavasi of the 13th July strongly protests against the 
application of the phuka process to milch cows. 
The process not only shocks Hindu feeling, but is 
injurious to cows, because the animals subjected to the process never again 
become big with calf. 


The phuka process. 


(g)—Railways and communications including canals and irrigation. 


23, The Aitavadi of the 10th July has received the following railway 
complaint from Babu Binay Chandra Mitra of 
Rajarampur :—- 

On the 26th May last, Babu Syamapada Basu sent a basket of lichis from 
Muzaffarpur, by rail to the address of Babu Mahendranath Das Ghosh of 
Rajarampur. ‘lhe correspondent having had occasion to go to Memari on the 
29th May, called at the station for the basket. He was at first informed by 
the coolies that a broken basket of lichis had, indeed, reached the station, but it 
had been taken away by somebody else. The station master himself, however, 
informed the correspondent, after enquiry, that the basket referred to by the 
coolies was not the one he wanted, that his friend’s basket had not yet come, 
and that he would have it positively on the 3lst. Tbe correspondent, therefore, 
sent his servant on that date with the railway receipt. The station clerks took 
the receipt from the simple servant, and filedit without delivering the basket. 
When the servant wished to have the receipt back, these officers said :—“ What 
will you do with the receipt? Go home for the present.” The servant having 
informed our correspondent of all that had passed, he again sent the man the 
next day, with a letter, to the station-master. The station-master sent the 
following reply :— . 


A railway complaint. 


EAST INDIAN RAILWAY, G. 50. 
Station-master’s Office memorandum. 


Babu Mohendra Nath Ghosh, Rajarampur. 


Deak Sir, 


Your letter of Ist June reached me, and in reply I am sorry to say that 
the whole thing was kept without my notice. Iam surprised to peruse your 
letter, and the conduct of the man who did not return the receipt is highly 
censurable. On enquiry I find that the basket was received here on 28th or 
29th ultimo, an: owing to a serious oversight the same basket was misdelivered 
to some other person, and the clerk who did this is bound to make good the 
loss. I expect of your kindness that you will please get another basket of 
litchis from Muzaffarpur and let the man pay for the cost. I beg to return the 
receipt herewith, and I can assure you that the same was detained with a view, 
and on the understanding, that on receipt of the basket which he expected was 
to come, it should be sent to you by a coolie from here. This is the explanation 
I can get from the man who detained the receipt. Your servant has been able 


to identify the person. 
Yours faithfuly, 


(Sd.) = K. N. BaNEBJIE, 


Station-master. 


The servant informed our correspondent that there was some flutter amo 
the station clerks when he took that lai to the station, and one of them sai 

to another—“ I told you before not to take all, but to give some. You did not 
do so, and have therefore got into this scrape.” The correspondent has no 
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reason to doubt this report of his servant, and the moré so as on no other 
occasion when Darbhanga mangoes or Muzaffarpur lichis were sent to his address, 
were the station clerks found wanting in the generosity to lighten his messen. 
ger’s burden for him. After receiving the station-master s reply, the correspon- 
dent reported the whole matter tothe Tratflic Manager by a registered letter, 
and received the reply that his complaint would receive immediate attention, 
But though 15 days have since elapsed, our correspondent has heard nothing 
further on the subject. If the dishonest officers are easily let off they will grow 
bolder. 

24.. A correspondent of the Sanjwani of the 11th July complains that an 
wn metalled road from the Pandua station to Baloon, 
Hoehty dideiet’ | village inthe Hooghly district, is in a very bad 
condition. During the rainy season there are 
knee-deep mud and water on this road. The people of six or seven villages 
have to use this road. After repeated prayers and petitions, the District Board 
has granted only Rs. 50 for the repairs of this road, an amount ridiculously 

inadequate for the purpose. | | 
25. Asit Chandra Chaudhuri writes in the same paper complaining 
against the management of the Eastern Bengal 

Complaints in connection with State Railway :— 

Scciak Uday Eater —— (1) There is not a sufficient number of third- 
class ticket stalls inthe Sealdah station. There 
are four such stalls, two for Khulna and two for Goalundo passengers. One of 
these two is reserved for female passengers. Tickets for female passengers, 
however, are generally bought for them by their male companions, and there is 
consequently a rush at the only one ticket stall kept for male passengers 
Formerly, tickets were issued in the Sealdah station throughout the day, but 
that practice has been given up. Tickets are now issued cnly one hour before 
a train starts. This increases the rush atthe ticket stall. The entrance to 
the ticket stalls is round about, and railed on both sides. Only one man can 
enter through this passage at a time. But in their nace | to get tickets, two, 
three and even four have to enter this passage, and their sufféring is consequent- 

ly great, specially in this hot weather. , | 
(2) The arrangements for booking luggage are also very defective. Every 
luggage is welghed and examined after the ticket is issued and before a 
passenger is allowed to carry it. Tickets are issued very late, and there is 
hardly time left for the booking of luggage, or for their examination. There is 
only one weighing machine for third-class passengers. There is one man who 
weighs the luggages of both the istaetnalliahe and third-class passengers, and 
there are only two clerks to book them. Great delay is caused in the weighing 
and booking of luggages. ‘There is a separate weighing machine for inter- 
mediate-class passengers, but as there is no separate man to work it, these 
passengers are obliged to have their luggages weighed and booked along with 


the luggages of third class passengers, There is thus a great rush at the third- 
class booking office. 

(3). Third-class passengers are allowed to enter the platform, one by one, 
after their tickets are checked. This causes a great rush at the gate, and the 
passengers, the female passengers specially, are put to great trouble. - As none 
but those who possess tickets are allowed to come upon the platform during 
train time, the friends and relations of third-class passengers are prevented 
from accompanying them to the platform and seeing them off. This is not, 
however, the case with the friends and relations of first and second-class 
passengers, The ticket-collector who examines the tickets of passengers some- 
times Yefuses them entrance, telling them to.get their luggages examined. 
This increases the rush towards the gate, and the Railway Police freely use 
violence to them in the name of maintaining order, 

I'he practice of allowing none to come upon the platform without a ticket 
conan ng age ay to the ublic, People having business with the Station- 
ers ce, the Station Policg Office, and the Telegraph Office are put 


to great trouble and inconvenience on accoun i ibiti 

we t of this prohibition. There 

get > A scone per many people are obliged to a. tickets simply to 
€ to the platform. The writer knows of an instance in which 

4 gentleman had to buy 


a ticket for Dum-Dum only for this purpose. This 
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ticket has been kept by the writer, and may be produced as evidence. On 
another occasion, two gentlemen had to buy tickets for Dum-Dum in order to see 
their companions off. On another occasion a third-class passenger had some 
of his, luggages stolen, but as he had not yet got his ticket he could not come 
out on the platform to lodge a complaint at the Railway Police Office. 


The writer says that what he writes is based upon his personal knowledge. 


(h)— General. 


26. A correspondent of the Hublul Mateen of the 6th July says that the 
The Trusteeship of the Hooghly Sunni agitation in favour of appointing a Sunni to 
Imambara. the Trusteeship of the Hooghly Imambara had its 
origin mainly in the instigation of two interested men. Although, while 
assuming charge of the mutawalliship of the Institution, Maulvi Ashrafuddin 
declared himself, on oath, to be a Shia, his conduct on various subsequent occasions 
roved his leaning for the Sunni creed. ‘The agitators perhaps want it to be 
declared that all qualified and competent Muhammadans, be they Sunnis or 
Shias, have an equal claim to the mutawalliship and to all other posts in the 
Imambara. 
27. The Sanjitant of the 11th July understands that, in reply to the 
addresses of the Bankipore Municipality and District 
The ay a ere Bing the Board, the Lieutenant-Governor said that the 
ws on : should not spend a single farthing of the public 
money on his reception and entertainment. The rumour, if true, will give 
people cause for rejoicing. The Lieutenant-Governor will entitle himself to 
the thanks of the public, if he issues a circular in the Caicutia Gazette to this 
effect. 


II].— LEGISLATIVE. 


28. The Datntk-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 14th July makes the follow- 

i a a ing observations on the replies given to the 

c ihe interpellations in the Bengal interpellations at the last meeting of the Bengal 
Council :— 

1. Babu Surendra Nath Banerjee ought to have made proper enquiries 

before putting his question regarding the rumoured amalgama- 


tion of the posts of the Director of Land Records and the 


Inspector-General of Registration. The writer never believed 
the rumour, and even contradicted it. Surendra Babu 
should have seeu what the reply to his question would be. 
Mr. Finucane said, with a laugh, that no such step was in con- 
templation. 

2. Mr. Finucane’s reply to Surendra Babu’s question relating to text- 
books was not satisfactory. It is a fact that the number of 
text-books prescribed for the middle examinations is crush- 
ingly large. Many subjects, for instance, are taught for those 


examinations, a knowledge of which is never required in after 


life. It is true the middle schools were established principally 
for the education of village people—of people, that is, who 
would not come to the University, but ial end their educa- 
tiop in those schools, and their curriculum was for that reason 
made to embrace many subjects. But as they have in practice, 
become mere feeder institutions for filling the entrance schools, 
people rightly complain that so many subjects are taught in 
them. It is not true, as Mr. Finucane said, that such com- 
plaints have never been made. Such complaints are always 
made, but the inspecting officers do not let Government know 
of them. | : 
3... Mr. Finucane was right in refusing to collect information, or make 
enquiries regarding religious endowments. 
4. In the enquiry which is being made regarding Mr. Wheeler, of 
Saran, it should be ascertained why a civilian, of only four 
years’ standing, was placed in charge of a district. The question 
will do good whether the result of the enquiry is published or 
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not. Surely, Sir Alexander Mackenzie will not keép up a: baa 
arrangement if he comes to know of it. 

5. Mr. Risley’s speech in the Council on the 3rd August 1895 was only 
a trick to silence criticism on the application of the public 
works Cess. a th Sis 

6. Ignorance of cattle-rearing not being, as the writer knows, the ca 
of cattle-diseases, &c., no number of veterinary schools and 
trained veterinary practitioners will improve matters in this 
respect. So long ago as the time of Sir Ashley Eden, the 
Government of India pressed upon the Local Government the 
necessity of establishing veterinary schools. But Sir Ashley 
Eden clearly explained to the Supreme Government that it 
was the poverty of the people, and not the absence of veterin- 
ary schools and veterinary practitioners, that stood in the way 
of the improvement of the Bengal cattle. The present Local 
Government is of a different opinion. 


Th. 7. No gentleman will relish Mr. Risley’s treatment of Dr. Macleod in 
1 his reply to Mr. Bose’s question. ‘The reply was given in the 


spirit of a petty mukhtar or wicked zamindar’s amla. It 
aq did not come with grace from the mouth of Sir Alexander 
7 Mackenzie’s Secretary. 


V.—PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE, 


29, A correspondent ° es Mihir-o-Sudhakar of the 11th July writes as 
SG follows :— ee 
Khulna district. — The resideuts of Mollahat in the Khulna dis- 
trict, being mostly agriculturists, the drought of last 
year has brought them face to face with famine. Most of them have been 
reduced by ill-feeding, and many are getting food at intervals of a day or two. 
Though many of them consider begging a disgrace, they are obliged to beg; 
but begging too does not give them enough. At Garka, near Mollahat, a 
man named Ayazuddi lived for two days on dates, and on the third da 
died of diarrhea, leaving his wife and children perfectly destitute. Many 
other people are similarly living on dates, and will no doubt meet with the 
fate that has overtaken the Garka man. There will be a large number of 
deaths from starvation if relief is not promptly afforded. Mollahat and the 
adjoining villages lie within the jurisdiction of the Makimpur and Khararia 
oe, zamindaris of men who live in Calcutta and take no notice of the 


istressed circumstances of their raiyats. ‘The money-lenders are not giving 
loans. 


MIHIR-O-SUDHAKAR, 
July llth, 1896. 


VI.—MiscELLANEOUS, 


iiiiienks 30. The Bangavasi of the llth July understands that the Lieutenant- 
July 1th, 18%, The Darbhanga Maharaja’s ar. OVernor and his party will be the Maharaja's 
siden: fon boemaron the guests during their my at Darbhanga. The Maha- 
Lavaianant-Sovemet, raja has strictly prohibited beef in the dinners 
which will be served to his guests. The Maharaja’s European guests will be 
more pleased than offended with him for this. The Maharaja has set an 


example to those Indians who totally forget themselves when they have to 
entertain Kuropeans. 


BANGAVAsl. 31. ‘The same _ paper P 


pie the aoe from a correspondent 2 
: ‘he Lieutenant-Governor recently paid a visi 
ot Ou Saree GR to the Gaya temple. He was has . enter the 

_  Natmandir of the temple when he suddenly stopped 
on the steps leading to it, as if hesitating whether he should enter the temple 
with his shoes on. Just at this juncture, Babus Chhutulal Sijuari, and Kaluram 
Mhenri came to His Honour and asked him and his party to enter the Nai- 
mandir with their shoes on, and they accordingly went up to the threshold of the 
temple. The Lieutenant-Governor and his arty, observes the editor, are not 


of course to blame, but one cann ) 
un-Hindu conduct. ot sufficiently condemn the Gayalis for this 


(For ) 


32. The Hindi Bangavasi of the 13th July fully approves of the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor’s Gaya speech, in the course of which 


The Lieutenant-Governor's Gaya Fi, Honour said that he wished to see tho old. 


mgm order of things restored, under which Hindus, 


Buddhists, Shias and Sunnis all lived on freindly terms and even joined in each 
others festivals, and frankly told the Gaya people that if this state of things 
was not brought about, he would have to rule the country by force of the 
policeman’s baton without fear of, or favour to, any particular party. Such a 
frank declaration of policy by every official would soon cure the people of their 
blind fanaticism. All officials, unfortunately, do not like to follow such a 
policy. Sir Alexander Mackenzie's immediate predecessor used to encourage 
one class of people by slighting or snubbing another. If Sir Charles Elliott 
had followed the policy enunciated by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, the latter 
wie have been saved the trouble of referring tothe unpleasant matter 
atall  . | 
33. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 13th July does not care to 
believe that on the occasion of his visit to Gaya, 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie and his suzde entered the 
Visnupada temple with shoes on. This would be 
a matter of regret, if true. It, however, appears from the letter of a Gaya 
correspondent that His Honour was in no way to blame for entering the shrine 
with shoes on, as certain leading Gayalis had given him to understand that 
representative of the sovereign as he was, he might be permitted to do so. 
The editor is, nevertheless, not disposed to believe the correspondent. Con- 
sidering the way in which Sir Alexander Mackenzie is trying to please his 
subjects, and proving himself a noble-minded ruler, they have no fear that he 
will ever allow himself to do anything wrong or improper. The fact, moreover, 
that His Honour was accompanied by the Divisional Commissioner, the 
District Magistrate and other local officials who are fully acquainted with the 
traditions of the place, makes it almost impossible that he should have so far 
lent himself to the flattery of the Gayalis, as to have agreed to enter the temple 
without putting off his shoes. ‘The public will therefore be glad to see this 
news from Gaya contradicted. And it is necessary that it should be contra- 
dicted, otherwise the Gayulis who are responsible for this improper act, un- 
wittingly done by His Honour, will deserve punishment from Hindu society. 
384. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandriza of the 15th July thus comments on 
the Lieutenant-Governor’s reply to the address of 
-_ apeneenah Serene reply the Tirhut Landholders’ Association :— 
Hel ae pene aaa aaa The address of the Tirhut Landholders’ Associa- 
tion seems to have offended the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. All other public bodies of Muzaffarpur were kindly received, the Land- 
holders’ Association alone had nothing but hard words. & the address of the 
Landholders’ Association the cadastral survey and Sir Charles Elliott were found 
fault with. Sir Alexander Mackenzie could not bear this. He is himself a 
strong supporter of cadastral survey. We have all along been saying that in 
cadastral survey and «ll other questions relating to land, Anglo-Indian 
officials of the present day are allat one. Sir Alexander Mackenzie took the 
writer of the address to task. ‘*In the address of the Tirhut Landholders’ 
Association,” said His Honour, ‘“‘I am afraid I trace the pen of avery ready 
(far too ready) writer who is wont to ventilate his peisonal ideas in settling 
questions.” No impartial man can, however, attach much importance to the 
Lieutenant-Guvernor’s observations, specially as he did not show that the ideas 
of the writer were not the ideas of the Tirhut Landholders. In defending 
cadastral survey and Sir Charles Elliott, Sir Alexander Mackenzie said that 
the survey id | settlement was not forced on North Bihar by Sir Charles 
Elliott's Government. ‘It was an operation deliberately undertaken after 
careful and prolonged consideration and approval by at least two successive 
Governments of Bengal, by the Government of India under at least two ad- 
ministrations, and with the full consent and sanction of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at home.” Sir Alexander Mackenzie is perfectly right. There is no 
difference of opinion among officials in this respect. In reply to the observa- 
tions made in the address about the proposed taxation for water-supply, the 
Lieutcnant-Goyernor spoke as follows:—‘‘I am making no attempt to levy a 


The Lieutenant-Governor’s visit 
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new tax for the supply of water. I have proposed and have laid before the 
local officers and local bodies for their consideration a broad scheme for the 
extension and up-building of the Local Self-Government, and I have proposed 
to give local bodies, who will be organised under the new Bill, powers to enable 
them to deal effectively with the question of rural sanitation and water-supply, 
* #* # , The whole scheme has yet to receive the approval of the 
Government of India, and will be carefully reconsidered in the light of all the 
criticisms which may be passed upon it. If I cannot carry enlightened public 
opinion with me in reforms of this nature, I must, however, reluct antly aban- 
don them.” The last sentence is hopeful and re-assuring. His Honour, how- 
ever, has not succeeded in proving the difference between a tax and a local 
rate. When the Road and Public Works Cesses were imposed, an attempt was 
made to prove this difference. But it did not succeed, Imperial or local, all 
taxes are the same in the eye of the people. People are by no means satisfied 
even if a tax is imposed upon them in the name of Local Self-Government. 


Urrya PAPERS. 


35. The Uriya and Navasamvad of the 20th May describes the condition of 
Chandbali, Ranitalow, and Jajpur-Chatabar Roads 


as very bad, and suggests that they should be 
repaired without any more delay. 


36. The same paper requests the District Board of Balasore to sink wells 
in the compounds of important upper primary and 
middle schools in that district, as those schools are 


Some bad roads in Orissa. 


Wells in school compounds. 


generally situated in important centres of population. 


37. The Samvadvahika of the 2lst and 28th May states that cholera is 
still prevalent in and around Balasore, and that 
deaths due to that disease are reported every week. 
38. The same paper is alarmed to find that the price of labour is increas- 
: : ing every day on account of the construction of 
Agricultural labour not available. 


rail roads in Orissa. This is keenly felt by cultiva- 
tors of lands, who cannot get coolies to help them in their agricultural work. 


39. The construction and progress of rail roads in Orissa have led some 


ca mischievous people to invent a rumour to the effect 

— that Government wants a certain number of men 

and women to be offerred up as human sacrifices to the deities that preside 
over the rivers that are to be bridged over and the mountains that are to be 
crossed, as those deities can never be propitiated without human blood. The 
rumour has found such a wide circulation in all the districts of Orissa, that it 
is noticed by all the nutive papers of that Province. It has gone so far that 
the very name of a railway creates a shudder in the mind of the commonest 
peasant in Orissa. The accidental death of an English Engineer in the 


Mahanadi and the disappearance of some railway coolies in the Puri district 


gave rise to the rumour, which was eagerly swaliowed by the credulous, and 


ingeniously propagated by the mischievously disposed. The District Magistrate 
of Cuttack and other officers of Government as also the editors of the native 
papers, have taken timely steps to disabuse the mind of the people of this false 
notion, which is disappearing day by day. 


40. ‘I'he bestowal of the title of Rai Bahadur on Babu Haribullab Bose, 


Babu Haribullab Bose made Rai the Government Pleader of Cuttack, is approved by 
Bahadur. : | 


all the native papers of Orissa. 
41. The Utkaldipika of the 28rd May finds in the parting expressions of 


Mr. Ambika Charan Sen, a Mr. Ambika Charan Sen, late Officiating Judge of 


popular Judge in Cuttack. Cuttack, addressed to the Cuttack Bar, on the eve 

a a Gee ERE a rg departure sa Cuttack, sufficient material 
a \ re en Wa & ° . 

was much liked by the people. Sa popular and industrious officer, and 


ee eS 


Cholera in Balasore. 


failure of all Orissa candidates in the last mukhtarship examin- 


Uriye in the mukhtarthip ation has led many correspondents to appeur in 
examination. the columns of the Native Papers of Orissa, and to 


suggest a reform in the direction of appointing an 
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Uriya-knowing examiner in future to examine the papers of those candidates 
who may write their answersin Uriya. . 

43. The Utkaldipika of the 30th May notices, with loyal fervour, the com- 

| letion of the 60th year of her reign by her Imperial 

The 60th year of the Queen's Majesty, and wishes her long life and a prosperous 
— reign. , 

44, The same paper looks upon the policy of employing Indian troops 

ie in Egypt at the cost of Indians as detestable, and 

The cost of the Indian contin- gs calculated to sow the seeds of discontent among 

gent. the tax-payers of India. The writer wonders that 

English statesmen, wise as they are, do not perceive the inequitable nature of 

their policy. 

45, Referring to the favourable character of the present Indian budget, 

ee? the same paper points out that money raised by 
gene the tang in Order to re taxing land at a higher rate and in various other 

we zi 3 ways, can never redound to the credit of the 
administrators, who sacrifice import duties to satisfy a section of the clamorous 
democracy of the United Kingdom. The writer quotes Sir William Hunter in 
support of his views. , 
46. The Sambalpur Mitaishini of the 20th and whey May — a 
ee number of inconveniences which the introduction 
Hindi in the Sambaipur Courts. of Hindi into the Courts of Sambalpur, in the 
Central Provinces, has brought about among the people, whom it exhorts to 
collect funds to appeal to the British Parliament against the order of the Pro- 
praee Government abolishing the use of the Uriya language in those 
ourts. 

47. Referring to the assessment of lands in Orissa, the Utkaldipika of the 
23rd and 30th May points out that the Assistant 
Settlement Officers should not. rest satisfied with 
the average rate prevailing in the mauza, but should note the different classes 
of lands capable of bearing different rates. Homestead lands require different 
treatment. They should be taxed as lightly as practicable. Their rents should 
not in any way be increased. Orchards require a similar treatment. In 
Orissa orchards, mangoes occupy a principal place, and their fruits generally 
depend upon conditions of weather, over which man has no control. In fact, 
a good mangoe crop generally turns out once in three or four years. Even 
then half of the crop falls to the share of the establishment that watch and pro- 
tect it. Under such circumstances, the rent of orchard lands should not in any 
way be increased. 
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